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Fig. 1—‘‘The Lake of Geneva from Montreux” 
JOSEPH M. W. TURNER (1775-1851) 


Gift of Judge and Mrs Lucius P. Green 


THE GIFT OF A NOTABLE PAINTING 


Through the generosity of Judge and Mrs 
Lucius P. Green, whose beneficence and support 
of the Museum is already well known, a paint- 
ing of first rank has been added to our perma- 
nent collections. Judge and Mrs Green’s gift is a 
splendid early landscape by the great English 
master of nature romantically interpreted, 
Joseph Mallord William Turner (1775-1851) .* 

The picture (Fig. 1) is titled “The Lake of 
Geneva from Montreux” and was painted about 
1810, some years after Turner had taken his first 


* Accession number A.6052.54-9,55-9, size 40% x 
64 inches. 


extensive tour of the Continent in order to study 
the fabulous Alpine landscape that served him so 
well for inspiration throughout his career. The 
view in our picture was taken from above the 
town of Montreux near the eastern end of Cen- 
tral Europe’s largest lake. The bridge at Mon- 
treux and the village itself appear at the left. 
As the shore of the lake swings southward from 
the town, the storied Castle of Chillon stands 
shimmering like a mirage in the volatile atmos- 
phere of the middle distance. Vast mountains 
curve into the far distance, and the center of the 
scene, where a few tiny spires in the town 


of Villeneuve flash in the slanting sunlight. 
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Through the gap in the mountains at this dis- 
tant point where the River Rhone flows into Lake 
Geneva, the snowy summit of The Dent de Midi, 
a source of the clear water in river and lake, 
rears up majestically. To the right of this, the 
south shore of the lake with its mountain back- 
drop stretches out beyond the edge of the picture. 
Our attention in this part of the painting is 
strongly directed to the foreground once again 
where the dark foliage of two large pine trees 
stands out in sharp contrast against the luminous 
surface of the lake behind them. An idyllic note 
is given the entire scene by a group of peasants 
who dance upon a rocky promontory that curves 
back from the foreground toward the village of 
Montreux, thus completing the sweeping oval of 
the compositional motif. 


In subject, style and expression this painting is 
an epitome of at least the earlier phases in the 
career of the artist who best reconciled in his 
medium two of the most powerful and divergent 
forces of his age, scientific materialism and the 
romantic ideal. Turner, the son of a shopkeeper 
and barber, grew up in a London already deeply 
marked by the smoke and social blight brought 
about by the Industrial Revolution and the con- 
gestion of the “big city.” The section where 
Turner spent his early years was known as the 
“black hole.” Partly in reaction against this 
aspect of life, Turner followed many of his con- 
temporaries Out into “unspoiled” nature for 
recreation and inspiration, However, the very 
same faith in man’s mastery of material nature 
that made the era of the Industrial Revolution 
and modern science possible also stimulated the 
artist to a scientifically exacting visual observa- 
tion of nature. Thus, with Thomas Girtin and 
other members of his own generation, Turner in 
his early years became a fertile practitioner of 
the so-called “topographical” landscape school, 
in which the details of nature and architecture 
were rendered with an almost photographic pre- 
cision. Indeed, until 1802 much of Turner’s 
work was done as literal illustrative material for 
such journals as Walker’s “Copperplate Maga- 
zine.” By 1800 the young artist had explored all 
of England south of the Humber in search of 
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striking artistic subject matter. However, the 
older tradition of nature rearranged according 
to a humanistic ideal was not dead, and Turner 
spent considerable time from 1797 on trying to 
emulate the style of Claude Lorrain, Poussin and 
the Dutch 17th century landscapists. His aim was 
to achieve the romantic grandeur and harmony 
of these older masters while at the same time 
providing the beholder of his pictures with a 
vivid impression of a particular place in specific 
conditions of light and atmosphere. To accom- 
plish this end Turner felt a study of the great 
art collections and of the famous scenic spots in 
Europe was necessary. 

France and much of the Continent had been 
closed to English visitors for nearly ten years 
when, in 1802, the Treaty of Amiens was signed, 
temporarily halting the war between France and 
England. Peace was not expected to last long, 
and the art treasures that Napoleon had plun- 
dered all over Europe and brought to Paris were 
a strong incentive to cross the Channel. Even 
more of an attraction for Turner was the dra- 
matic scenery of Switzerland, which he had 
always dreamed would provide him with mag- 
nificent motifs. 

On July 15, 1802 Turner left London for 
Dover on his way to Paris and Switzerland. He 
arrived back in London late in October of the 
same year. During this first tour of the Continent 
he filled six sketchbooks with over four-hundred 
drawings, and these, now in the British Museum, 
provide us with an intimate record of his route 
and his interests. In addition, Turner’s friend 
and fellow-artist Joseph Farington, R.A., took 
notes for his diary directly from Turner’s descrip- 
tion of his trip shortly after his return.' This has 
been edited and published in recent times.” There 
is also a sketch-plan of the tour published in the 
official ‘Inventory of Turner Drawings.”* 


According to Farington, Turner and his party 
“, . bought a cabriole at Paris for 32 guineas, 
and brought it back there to dispose of” . . . 
“They were well accommodated in it.” “They 
had a Swiss servant from Paris who they paid 
five livres a day, and he bore his own expenses.” 
‘Their own expenses for living averaged . . . two 
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Fig. 2—-Sketch by Turner, pen and ink, “Lake Geneva” (1802) 
Turner Bequest, The British Museum, London 


shillings (each) a day... but it was necessary 
to make bargains for everything, everywhere, or 
impositions were the consequences.” The route 
from Paris was south through Auxerre, Chalon- 
sur-Saone and Macon to Lyon; then over to 
Grenoble and north to Geneva. The tour of Mt. 
Blanc was taken from Chamonix, Turner doing a 
number of sketches of the Mer de Give The 
party crossed to the southern slopes of the Alps 
as far as Aosta, and Turner later regretted not 
going as far into Italy as Turin. Instead of this 
they returned to Switzerland through the St. 
Bernard and followed the Rhone Valley down 
to the Castle of Chillon and Montreux. 

It was at this point in the trip that Turner 
made a study sketch out of which our painting 
developed (Fig. 2). This sketch, now part of the 
Turner Bequest in The British Museum, was 
done in the artist’s accustomed manner for cap- 
turing the essential elements in a scene with the 
idea of perhaps later elaborating it into a compo- 
sition in oil. The ink was applied to the paper 
with a free, impulsive yet firm handling of the 
pen. Obviously, this summary establishment of 
outlines was not a lengthy process, but the sketch 


reveals Turner’s supreme confidence in selecting 
all the basic elements he needed for a complete 
understanding of, and later reconstruction of. 
these scenes which according to Farington, he 
found “. .. very romantic and strikingly grand.” 

There is no record of our painting until 1810 
when it appeared on a catalog listing of works 
exhibited by Turner in his own gallery in Harley 
Street from May 7th to June 9th in that year. 
This catalog of seventeen works, printed on a 
small white card about the size of a post-card, 
was discovered recently by Mr F. J. B. Watson, 
and it is discussed in an article in Burlington 
Magazine by Mrs Hilda F. Finberg.* The pic- 
ture is listed as number six in the catalog and is 
called “Lake of Geneva, from Montreux, Chil- 
lion (sic), etc.” The fact that Turner built his 
gallery in 1804 and had exhibitions there each 
year until 1816, coupled with the fact that our 
picture was not mentioned until 1810, suggests 
that it was not painted (or at least not finished ) 
until 1810. This was eight years after Turner sat 
on the promontory above Montreux and made 
his sketch. However, it is possible that the paint- 
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ing was done and exhibited at an earlier unre- 
corded date. 

On June 12, 1810 a critic for the London 
newspaper “The Sun” compensated for the fact 
that his commentary appeared three days after 
Turner’s show had come down by praising the 
exhibition very highly: “In Mr. Turner’s gal- 
lery there is a rich display of taste and genius. A 
picture of the Lake of Geneva is particularly 
beautiful . . .” Since there are not other subjects 
resembling this listed, he must have been refer- 
ring to our picture. This unnamed critic, how- 
ever, when separately listing the works shown by 
Turner in his gallery, called it “Lake Geneva, 
from above Vevey, looking toward the mouth 
of the Rhone.” Vevey is the next town westward 
along the shore of the lake from Montreux, and 
“The Sun” ’s commentator may have been led 
into his error as the result of Turner’s accus- 
tomed vagueness in referring to specific names, 
dates and places in his work. Mrs Hilda Finberg 
mentions this characteristic in her Burlington 


“ce 


Magazine article, pointing out “. . . Turner’s 
somewhat arbitrary practice of giving the same 
picture different names at various times in his 
career.”® The easy identification of the town of 
Montreux in the painting and sketch, the close 
relationship of sketch and painting, and the fact 
that no similar subject is recorded at this time, 
all prove that we are talking about one and the 
same picture, the subsequent history of which is 
well-known. It was purchased from the 1810 
exhibition in Turner’s gallery by Mr Fawkes of 
Farnley Hall where it remained until 1890. At 
this time it entered the collection of Sir Donald 
Currie who had it until 1950, when it became 
available for the collection of Judge and Mrs 
Green. It was exhibited in The Royal Academy, 
London, in 1877 and again there in 1892°. It is 
given as Number 157 in A. J. Finberg’s “List of 
Turner’s Oil Paintings and Watercolors Ex- 
hibited During His Lifetime.”? 

The vividness with which the artist has cap- 
tured the actual appearance of his subject is in- 
dicated by the fact that when Mrs Green first set 
eyes on the picture a few years ago in London 
she instantly felt transported to that time in her 
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life when, as a girl, she spent many happy vaca- 
tions with her family at this very spot. If we look 
closely at details of the picture, such as the lower 
left corner (Fig. 3), it is apparent why John 
Ruskin constantly used Turner as his prize ex- 
ample of the artist who is absolute master of that 
infinite variety of subtle optical effects which re- 
sult in a convincing representation of nature. 
The complete “readability” of the forms of the 
natural landscape, and of the many planes of 
the buildings in the town angling in all direc- 
tions, is achieved with the most delicate ‘“ab- 
stract” adjustments of tonality. Remarkable also 
is the arbitrary adjustments in linear perspective 
for the buildings that captures, not simply the 
effect of a recession in space, but the recession 
of the whole town down a hill sloping away from 
the eye. Combined with these elements is:the un- 
believably complex handling of color that effects 
a sense of vast atmospheric depth within the 
compass of a few square inches of flat canvas. 
Turner has been brought to task by some later 
critics for not being able to present the human 
figures in his grand landscapes with due atten- 
tion to anatomical structure. However, in light 
of the evidence presented by this picture, we can 
agree with the opinion expressed by those two 
19th century English critics who knew Turner, 
Richard and Samuel Redgrave: ‘Turner’s 
sketches show that he was a most ready and able 
draughtsman, while his effort is rather to give 
the right treatment to his figures—the true efffect 
of light, sun and air, their true keeping in the 
picture, and the indefinite mystery of sunshine 
upon them—than to define their forms or to 
complete their outline.”* 1 

All of these astute representational effects do 
not detract from the factors of design. Indeed, 
the control and unity imposed by a specific light 
and atmosphere, adhered to as consistently as 
only a Turner could, provides a pleasing and 
integrated color harmony, just as it does in na- 
ture. Moreover, the intelligent selection of sta- 
tion point provides the sweeping oval that sets 
the curving shape motif which dominates the 
whole self-contained composition, and which 
is repeated over again in many of the details, 




















Fig. 3—Detail, ‘““The Lake of Geneva from Montreux” 


such as the small river in the foreground, the 
projection of ground where the figures are, and 
the contours of many of the mountain ravines. 
By the subtle emphasis of the shadow in the cen- 
tral foreground, sharply contrasted against the 
lightest area in the whole picture, the little river 
beyond, Turner has established a strong axial 
accent here at the very center of the picture. 
Balance on either side of this is attained beauti- 
fully by having the large, strong, simple masses 
of the two pine trees on the right equate the inter- 
est of the many small intricate elements like the 
town, people, castle etc. on the left. 


‘ 


Turner went to Switzerland to gather “scenes” 
from the famous Alpine landscape, but he did 
not simply study the features of the country in a 
scientific spirit. His zmagination was deeply 
stirred by what he saw, and the imagination of a 
true artist has an organizing capacity of its own. 
Sometime between 1802 and 1810 Turner’s 
eager pursuit of the effects of sunlight, mist and 


extensive distance bathed in air passed through 
this imaginative process to become the truly ar- 
tistic creation which we now are so fortunate to 
have in Los Angeles. 


—RICHARD F. BROWN 


NOTES 
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1928) 
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4 Finberg, Hilda F., “Turner’s Gallery in 1810,” in 
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5 Ibid., p. 384 

6 Bell, C. F., “Exhibited Works of Turner” (London, 
1901). Cf. also: “Old Masters Exhibition” (Royal 
Academy, London, 1877), Number 8, lent by 
Ayscough Fawkes ; ‘““Old Masters Exhibition” (Royal 
Academy, London, 1892), Number 108, lent by Sir 
Donald Currie 
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(Oxford, Clarendon, 1939) 
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A SHOW-PIECE OF ORIENTAL SPLENDOR 


Through the munificence of Miss Bella 
Mabury, combined with the generosity of the 
members of our Costume Council, the Depart- 
ment of Costumes and Textiles becomes the 
proud possessor of a magnificent and important 
example of 16th century Persian art. This recent 
acquisition is the most outstanding, most valu- 
able single item in our collections so far.* 

Gertrude Townsend, Curator of Textiles at 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, expresses her 
view that the Safavid velvets, of which our speci- 
men is a sample, are “of the greatest importance 
in the history of the development of weaving.” 
Another authority, Phyllis Ackerman, believes 
that they “ranked with the finest textiles that the 
world has ever seen.” In her opinion “this is cer- 
tainly the supreme accomplishment of Persian 
velvet weaving, and for skill at least (and most 
would think also for beauty within its type) it is 
unrivalled by any known velvet.” 

A. F. Kendrick describes “the East, the home 
of sumptuous weaving,” and quotes the famous 
French traveller Jean Chardin, who lived in the 


* Accession number L.2100.P.5.56-1. 
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first half of the 18th century, as stating that the 
Persian brocades in hisday were the costliest stuffs 
in the world. This we are ready to believe, consid- 
ering the enormous amount of time-absorbing, 
meticulous work applied to those noble textiles. 

Probably they were never made for commer- 
cial purposes, but mostly for use in the palaces 
of the potentates for whom they were produced, 
or for gifts to heads of state and other illustri- 
ous personages. In fact, until comparatively re- 
cently when they became collectors’ items, these 
textiles could be found only in possession of 
royalty and members of high nobility. 

Our velvet medallion (see Front Cover) is of 
polygonal outline, measuring 24% inches by 
18'/, at its greatest width. The composition of its 
design reveals a very high degree of artistic sense. 
The figures of men and beasts are represented 
with striking naturalness, in a dramatic scene of 
big-game hunting by men on horseback and 
afoot. The action is stirring, full of animation and 
impetus, as behooves men fighting in mortal dan- 
ger against savage brutes in a life-or-death strug- 
gle. The arrangement of the figures in space is 
harmonious, and admirably balanced. 











The subject being a violent battle of bravery 
and wits against bestial force, the artist did not 
consider it desirable to emphasize the liveliness 
of the scene by representing it in vivid colors. He 
achieved a splendid effect in his use of quiet tones, 
which accentuate the agitated action by studied 
contrast—deep wine red, dark and brilliant blue, 
and several shades of yellow and green. On other 
specimens from the same series we also find to- 
bacco color, beige, gray and garnet. Our velvet is 
one of thirty known companions of the same set. 

Several facts concerning the provenience of 
these superb textiles are definitely known ; fur- 
ther, many reasonable conclusions have been 
accepted as logical and probably true, though 
far more relevant questions still remain unan- 
swered or subject to unproven guesswork. 

It is known that these velvets had served as 
decorative elements in the interior of a grandiose 
war tent which for a long time, until about 1930, 
was among the possessions of the Polish noble 
family, Sanguszko. The circumstances in which 
one of its ancestors had acquired this magnificent 
article have not been conclusively determined. 

The favorite theory appears to be that a Prince 
Sanguszko had captured it in battle, when Polish 
troops participating in the (second) relief of the 
besieged city of Vienna in 1683 had driven back 
the Turkish forces, whose commander, Kara 
Mustapha Pasha, had to abandon his portable 
headquarters. The propounders of this theory 
also believe that earlier, this same tent was the 
portable residence of the mighty Sultan and con- 
queror, Suleyman (Soliman I) the Magnificent. 

There is a certain amount of logic in these sup- 
positions, because the powerful Turkish Empire 
was a Close neighbor to Persia, in which country 
at that time (the 16th and 17th centuries) the 
most exquisitely ornate and comfortably 
equipped tents were made, and where the craft 
of weaving was itself at an extraordinarily high 
artistic and technical level. It is also an historical 
fact that the Turks had repeatedly directed dep- 
redatory incursions into Persia in that period— 
particularly in 1527, 1534 to 1554, 1623, 1640— 
and it would not be surprising if their booty had 
included such a useful, practical and attractive 


war material as a collapsible palace fit for a ruler. 

These are in part conjectures, but we may be 
satisfied with the reasonable presumption that a 
Sultan or some other exalted personage acquired, 
one way or another, this imposing shelter, com- 
plete with all the exquisite paraphernalia. All 
authorities agree that the tent and its superb 
velvet decorations originated in Persia, where the 
art of weaving exceptionally fine and complex 
textiles had reached its apex around the middle 
of the 16th century, possibly a little earlier. 

The dating of our specimen was possible from 
minute study of detail, such as dress, the manner 
the turban was wound, and like indications of the 
period. These signs point to the reign of Shah 
Abbas the Great (1587-1629) who, like his 
predecessor, Tahmasp, was a great admirer and 
generous patron of the arts. 

While we can see no objection to placing the 
birthdate of these velvets into the period from the 
end of the 16th and beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury, caution compels us to consider that many of 
those woven scenes were partly or wholly taken 
from older miniatures, based on Persian history 
and mythology or fairy tales, so that the cos- 
tumes depicted may have belonged to an earlier 
period, or represented the imagination of the de- 
signer, or his attempt to recreate ancient modes. 

The record shows that Shah Abbas paid sub- 
stantial stipends to creators of works of art, ap- 
pointing many of them as members of his suite. 
The production of elaborately ornate rugs and 
lighter textiles was a much respected industry, 
and the designers and technicians were men of 
fame and honors ; several of these were courtiers 
of the Shah, and lived within the palace walls. 
Well-staffed studios and workshops for weavers, 
embroiderers, pottery- and metal-workers, callig- 
raphers, figural and architectural designers were 
also within the palace grounds, with such crafts- 
men working under patronage of the Shah. 

We do not know, nor can it be ascertained, 
which artists were the designers of the patterns 
to be woven, and which were the operative crafts- 
men. On rare specimens can be found—often 
with difficulty—signatures which have been de- 
ciphered, so that a very few (three?) names con- 
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nected with signed textiles are known. Such 
names might represent the designers or the 
weavers, or the persons who commissioned the 
work, or those for whom it was intended as a gift. 

Fortunately, one of the velvets among the set 
to which our medallion belongs was signed by 
Khwaja Ghiyath Ad-din Ali Naqshband (the last 
word is an epithet meaning “weaver of figural 
designs”). Since the entire set shows the same 
technique and identical treatment of design and 
material, the conclusion is warranted that our 
medallion is actually the work of Ghiyath. This 
gifted artist was a much respected, famous and 
wealthy man, owner of a fine residence, an art 
collector, a member of Shah Abbas’ court and a 
man of great refinement. 

We have already given one conjecture as to 
the manner in which an ancestor of the Sangusz- 
ko family came into possession of the war tent 
with its velvet decorations. Another theory is that 
the capture had taken place in the battle of 
Chocim in 1622. But it is equally possible that 
the tent was acquired by purchase, directly or 
indirectly from Persia. It is known that trading 
between Poland and Persia was brisk and un- 
hindered in that period, so that the latter possi- 


“RECITING POETRY BEFORE 


Los Angeles County Museum is fortunate in 
having been able to acquire very recently an im- 
portant hanging scroll by Wu Li (1632-1718), 
one of the most interesting and most famous 
painters of the early Ch’ing dynasty.’ The paint- 
ing, “Reciting Poetry Before the Yellowing of 
Autumn,” represents a monumental mountain 
landscape with towering cliffs piled up high in 
the center of the composition and a group of 
open, thatched pavilions at the foot of the moun- 
tain. A poet or scholar, seated in quiet repose 
and wrapped in his thoughts, is gazing at the 
landscape which surrounds him, while in one of 
the nearer pavilions we see a servant leaning 
over a table loaded with books, apparently in the 
process of unrolling a scroll. A group of figures 
appears lower right, in a clearing of the forest, 
where we see a scholar seated beside a fast-flow- 
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bility may not be far from the truth. This pre- 
sumption is supported by the fact that very large 
quantities of fine Persian carpets and rugs, hang- 
ings and other precious textiles occurred in 
Poland, for which reason they were incorrectly 
referred to as Polish or Polonaise textiles. 

The making and equipping of highly ornate, 
luxurious tents must have been a Persian spe- 
cialty, and the designers of those shelters were 
held in high esteem. Indeed the description 
“tentmaker” was evidently a title of honor, as we 
conclude from the name of the immortal Omar 
Khayyam the Tentmaker. 


—-STEFANIA P. HOLT 
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THE YELLOWING OF AUTUMN” 


ing mountain brook, observing the movements of 
the water and listening fo its sounds, while his 
servant, in an attitude of silent observation, 1s 
standing back of the scholar. Dense pine forests, 
foliate trees, waterfalls and streams complete the 
composition. A broad river valley in the upper 
left carries the eye of the observer past lofty, pin- 
nacle-shaped rocks, which border the stream, to- 
ward distant mountain ranges. 

The painting is in ink on paper. It is dis- 
tinguished by a vigorous, firm handling of the 
brush and fluid ink tones, applied in a coloristic 
manner, varying from gray to solid black. There 
is a poem by the artist in the upper left, signed 
“The Yii-shan disciple [follower], Wu Li,” Yi- 
shan being the ¢zu or “style name” of the artist. 
It is stated in the inscription that the poem and 
painting were executed as a present to “the old 











“Reciting Poetry before the Yellowing of Autumn” 
Hanging scroll, ink on paper, dated 1674 


Chinese, by Wu Li (1632-1718) 
Museum Purchase, 1956 
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man of T’ai-yiian, Chiao Chéng.’”* 
The colophon is followed by a seal 
of the artist,2 and a second seal of 
the artist appears in the lower right 
corner, below an unidentified collec- 
tor’s seal. The painting is dated in the 
eighth month of the chia-yin year 
(1674). 

Wu Li was one of the most brilliant 
artists of the group of early Ch’ing 
painters from Kiangsu, and accord- 
ing to one traditional classification 
was one of the six great masters of the 
Ch’ing dynasty, together with the 
Four Wangs and Yiin Shou-p’ing. 
Wu Li is usually assigned to the Lou- 
tung School, the school made famous 
by the Four Wangs, but in tempera- 
ment as well as style he represented a 
tendency very much the opposite of 
the scholarly, academic and conserva- 
tive manner represented by the Four 
Wangs. In fact, Wu Li painted in a 
very individual style of his own, dif- 
ferent from that of his contempora- 
ries who, like Wu Li himself, imitated 
the great Yiian landscape painters. 

Wu Li was a contemporary and 
close friend of the painter Wang Hui, 
and was born in the same town: Yi- 
shan, in the district of Ch’ang-shu, 
Kiangsu. The two painters began 
their artistic career together as pupils 
of Wang Shih-min (1592-1680) the 
first of the Four Wangs, later became 
pupils of Wang Chien (1598-1677) , 
a younger contemporary and close as- 
sociate of Wang Shih-min. Wang 
Chien and Wang Shih-min are usual- 
ly named together as the founders of 
the Lou-tung School. 

An important event which funda- 
mentally affected the later years ot 
Wu Li’s life took place in his middle 
age when he was converted to Chris- 
tianity. It is reported that he entered 
the Jesuit order in 1682, was baptised 
by Couplet, the Jesuit father in 
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Ch’ang-shu, and took the Christian name Simon 
Xavier. He was subsequently invited to accom- 
pany this Jesuit father on a journey to Rome, 
but Wu Li got only as far as Macao and was 
dissuaded from continuing the long journey. He 
remained in Macao until 1688 when he was 
ordained as a priest under the name of Acunha, 
and was sent as a missionary to Shanghai and 
Chia-ting to propagate the Christian faith. Most 
of his late life seems to have been spent as a 
missionary in Chia-ting, the small town near 
Shanghai. According to the inscription on Wu 
Li’s tombstone in the Jesuit graveyard outside 
Shanghai, the painter died in 1718, at the age 
of 87. 

Wu Li throughout his life remained close to 
nature and lived in intimate contact with it. 
Except for his relationship with his painter 
friends, Wu Li preferred a life of seclusion and 
withdrawal from the world, devoted to his fa- 
vorite pastimes: the study of music, poetry, and 
painting and, late in his life, his religious and 
philosophical ideas. His conversion to Chris- 
tianity may perhaps be regarded as the ultimate 
manifestation of his deeply religious and specu- 
lative mind. 

Wu Li's early paintings generally reflect the 
inspiration of the Yuan painters, particularly 
Wang Méng and Huang Kung-wang, and some 
of their Sung predecessors. In his attitude to- 
ward nature, in his seeking of a life of withdrawal 
from the world, dwelling in the peace and 
solitude of nature, Wu Li closely paralleled the 
intimacy and love toward nature displayed by 
the great Yiian landscape painters. 


The scroll acquired by Los Angeles County 
Museum is painted in the style of Wang Méng, 
whose inspiration is clearly evident in the com- 
position of towering mountain forms which are 
contained within the tall, narrow confines of 
the painting. The mountains are of an intricate 
nature, built up of writhing, convoluted rocks, 
forming enormous boulders, which are piled up 
high in twisted, exaggerated shapes. There is a 
notable emphasis on the soaring verticality of the 
massive mountain in the center of the composi- 
tion, and the dynamic upward sweep is further 
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increased by the towering pines in the fore- 
ground, which add to the height of the mountain 
and remove it to the middle distance. But while 
our gaze is arrested by the sheer verticality of 
the mountain, and forced upward to its tower- 
ing summit, we are also drawn in a diagonal di- 
rection toward the deep valley in the upper left 
which carries our eye into the far distance. 

Stylistically, the painting is distinguished by 
Wu Li’s characteristic, powerful brushwork, 
based upon the use of short, sharp strokes of the 
brush, which display great vigor and firmness, 
especially in the treatment of the pine needles. 
The massive boulders of the mountains are built 
up in terms of broad washes of ink, defined and 
given form and character by sharp, staccato-like 
accents, which vary in tonality from gray to deep 
black. The coloristic treatment of the ink tones 
in terms of grays and blacks, provides powerful 
contrasts of values, but the preponderance of 
essentially dark tones and the abundant use of 
massive blacks emphasize the dramatic verticality 
of the composition and heighten the somberness 
and brooding mystery of the scene. 

In composition, brushwork and dramatic 
content, the painting is strikingly similar to a 
hanging scroll, “Playing the Lute among the 
Mountains,” at last reports in the collection of 
Mr. Ts’ao Yu-ch’ing, Shanghai.® This painting 
bears the same date (1674) as the Museum’s 
newly acquired scroll, and is distinguished by 
analogous stylistic and aesthetic concepts. The 
Museum’s painting is an important example of 
the height of Wu Li’s achievements in the mature 
period of his life, just prior to his conversion to 
Christianity, and still unaffected by the stylistic 
changes which were inevitable in the latter part 


of his artistic career. —HENRY TRUBNER 


NOTES 


1 Museum Purchase Fund, P.261.56-1. Height 533% 
inches, width 25 inches. 

2 Sherman E. Lee, Chinese Landscape Painting, Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, 1954, Cat. No. 90. 

3 Similar to Victoria Contag and Wang Chi-ch’iian, 
Maler- und Sammler-Stempel aus der Ming- und 
Ching Zeit, Shanghai, 1940, p. 132, No. 3. 

4 Ibid., No. 4. 

5 Victoria Contag, Die Sechs Beriihmten Maler der 
Ch’ing-Dynastie, Leipzig, 1940, pl. 16. 
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MME HENRI ROUART and HELENE by EDGAR DEGAS 


Among the gifts of Mr and Mrs William 
Preston Harrison to the Los Angeles County 
Museum is a pastel by Edgar Degas of a woman 
in a blue shawl—Mlle Héléne Rouart.' This is 
one of three unpretentious pastel and charcoal 
drawings which make it tantalizingly clear that 
the artist had intended to paint a double portrait 
of Mme Henri Rouart and her daughter Héléne, 
a work which might have been one of Degas’ 
most unconventional double portraits. Another 
of these studies gives the general character of the 
composition and is unknown except for an il- 


lustration in one of the Degas sales catalogues.” 
The third, a pastel of Mme Rouart dated 1884, 
is still owned by the Rouart family in Paris.’ 

It would have been natural for Degas to have 
painted a double portrait of the wife and only 
daughter of his closest friend, Henri Rouart.* 
Some seven years earlier he had painted Héléne 
with her father.® In 1895 he was to paint one of 
the sons with Henri.® And about 1905 he would 
make pastels of another of the sons, with his wife, 
and of another of the daughters-in-law with two 
of Henri’s grandchildren.* None of these por- 

traits would have been commis- 


Fig. 1—Study by Degas, for portrait of Mme Henri Rouart and sioned ; instead they would have 


Héléne Rouart. Present owner unknown 


grown out of Degas’ affection for the 
Rouart family. 











Degas’ letters to Henri Rouart from 
1884 to 1886 show his concern for 
Mme Rouart and the red-headed 
Héléne. Normally he teased his 
friend’s wife for whom he would end 
a letter, “and believe in my insuffer- 
able friendship.”’* But he was equally 
concerned that her health would im- 
prove after taking the waters in the 
Pyrenees.®. On the other hand, he de-- 
lighted in the beauty and youth of 
Héléne. For example in 1884 he 
wrote to Henri: “Your daughter, who 
already had such a pretty complexion; 
should be blooming by now; she 
should step out into society.”!” Al- 
though Degas frequently associated 
the mother and daughter in his let- 
ters he made no attempt to describe 
their relationship. 

Degas would have been more in- 
clined to reveal intimate family mat- 
ters in a drawing than in a letter. 
And the sketch for the composition 
(Fig. 1) indicates an estrangement 
between Héléne and her mother 
which the conventional Degas might 
have been unwilling to verbalize, 





even to himself. Héléne, wrapped in 
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Fig. 2—Mme Henri Rouart by Degas, dated 1884, 
collection Mme Louis Rouart, Paris 


a great shawl, stands with her hand on a hip 
which juts out defiantly. In the assumed self- 
confidence of this position she dominates the pic- 
ture area; indeed her mother is barely intro- 
duced into the lower right hand corner of the 
drawing. Although Mme Rouart and Héléne are 
obviously conscious of each other they do not 
look at each other ; instead both of them (Héléne 
rather reluctantly and indirectly) show some 
concern with a figurine on the foreground table. 

This figurine, since it is the focus of the com- 
position, must have been important to Degas. 
In the study of Mme Rouart (Fig. 2), although 
still unrealized it seems more substantial. The 
silhouette suggests a Tanagra terra cotta but it 
is €ven more reminiscent of the draped figure 
of Héléne. What was its role to have been? The 
Rouarts were great collectors ; did Degas merely 
intend to show the two women of the household 
examining some newly acquired objet d’art? 
(Perhaps Héléne had wrapped herself in a shawl 
in order to resemble the figurine.) Or did the 
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statuette represent something more — perhaps 
the alter ego of Héléne? Héléne seems to be de- 
fiantly and unhappily trying to ignore the fig- 
urine but Mme Rouart, as we can see in the 
pastel of her, considers it with-a certain weariness 
and even exasperation. 

Related to the problem of the figurine is the 
question of the eventual fate of the double por- 
trait. Some clue may be found in a letter from 
the painter to Mme Rouart. Degas explains he 
will come to the Rouart house—partly because 
Henri will be there. “Because I want to put him 
in your place in the portrait, and it would be a 
good idea to work out his proportions in rela- 
tion to your daughter’s.””'! Obviously, Degas had 
decided to discard the earlier portrait and to re- 
place the study of mother and daughter with 
one of the father and daughter. 

Why should Degas have decided not to paint 
the mother and daughter together? It may have 
been because Mme Rouart was ill; certainly in 
the pastel of her she seems an unhappy invalid. 

















She sits uneasily forward in her chair. Her fingers 
tap against the table. Her small wrists and bent 
shoulders suggest a fragile body under the shawl. 
But I think it more likely that Degas, who may 
have intended to paint a pleasant portrait of the 
mother and daughter studying a work of art 
which resembled Héléne, discovered in the 
process that there were problems in their rela- 
tionship which he, as a close family friend, would 
hesitate to expose. The space between them, for 
example, even in the crude sketch we 
know, seems more meaningful emo- 
tionally than spatially, and Mme 
Rouart appears too weary to struggle, 
other than irritably, with her defiant 
adolescent daughter. 

The study of Mme Rouart is dated 
1884. In the background are the folds 
of Héléne’s shawl which make the re- 
lationship to the compositional study 
quite clear. The pastel in the Harri- 
son collection (Fig. 3) although obvi- 
ously related to the other two, is 
dated two years later, 1886. Héléne 
still wears an enveloping shawl. Her 
hand is still on her hip. But her body 
has been revolved a little to the left 
and her head has been turned. Her 
expression now seems unhappy and 
experienced rather than young and 
insolent. 

Degas, in drawing Héléne two 
years later, was not indulging in an 
automatic exercise. He chose a piece 
of oyster-colored pastel paper, some- 


what larger than he had used for the ‘ 


other two drawings, and made a pre- 
liminary, uncertain outline sketch in 
charcoal ; and there is some evidence 
that he rubbed charcoal lightly over 
the shawl and the dress But ap- 
parently Degas was dissatisfied with 
this and took his charcoal and made 
a firmer drawing with certain im- 
portant changes. Héléne’s head was 
held further back, her right arm was 
lowered and the cloak and skirt were 


drawn in closer to her body. There could be no 
hope of erasing the earlier sketch (for example, 
the former position of the head—even of the nose 
—is quite visible) but Degas still persisted with 
the drawing. 





The lines in this drawing are logical in their re- 
lationships to each other and they are descriptive 
—but they could not be considered free or deco- 
rative. They do vary from the fine line down the 
curve of Héléne’s back to the heavy ones at the 


Fig. 3—“‘Femme en Bleu” (Héléne Rouart) by Degas, dated 1886, 
collection Mr and Mrs William Preston Harrison 
Los Angeles County Museum 











hem of the garment. However these variations 
in relative breadth seem to be intended primarily 
to describe rather than to produce a more ani- 
mated effect. The change to a heavier line may, 
for example, reveal the curve of Héléne’s left 
shoulder or a heavy stroke of black the “V” of 
her neck. It is true that the lines become broader, 
more decisive and more clearly rhythmic near 
the hem—but this may be because they are essen- 
tially less important. The line which describes 
her left arm, which is so meaningful, is certainly 
not a clear cut one; it has been drawn slowly, 
lightly and cautiously, and if it were not so suc- 
cessful, I would be tempted to say, uncertainly. 
At the same time the left contour of her face is 
much more obviously suggestive of structure 
and, with the pressure of the charcoal, even of 
plastic form. This drawing of Héléne makes it 
clear that Degas wno has been called “an instinc- 
tive draughtsman”!” would not permit himself 
any facile effects, indeed that drawing was for 
him, as he himself said, ‘“‘a way of seeing form.”!* 
With the main outline of the figure complete, 
Degas smudged some of the charcoal he had 
rubbed over the garment and he may also have 
added some gray pastel. Then he took a piece 
of soft blue pastel and applied it to the drawing 
for emphasis — a stroke on Héléne’s right arm, 
a few to clarify the folds of her shawl, several at 
its hem, and many on the skirt of her dress, re- 
vealed under the shawl. Degas has used this blue 
economically and in terms of three-dimensional 
form quite tellingly; it also suggests the faint 
misty blue of her shawl and, mixed with the 
charcoal strokes, the heavier blue of her skirt. 
There is some other color — white under the 
blue as a highlight near the neck or at the fold 
of her shawl on the left, a slight purplish cast to 
some of the black lines and to some of the white, 
and strokes of ochre to indicate the bag, which 
Héléne carries, suspended beneath her shawl. 


For the head Degas used warm fleshtones, 
blue shadows for the modelling and a soft, light 
red on the cheeks and the lips. His drawing is 
neither decisive nor sharp— but exceedingly 
suggestive. A broken line indicates the softening 
of the contour of Héléne’s chin. Some red-brown 
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is rubbed lightly over the area of Héléne’s left 
eye ; the eye itself is merely the dark brown circle 
of the iris with a blue stroke above and an un- 
certain black line at an angle for the brow. The 
other eye is described even less clearly. However 
this very lack of clarity contributes to the sug- 
gestion of Héléne’s dream-like unhappiness. ‘The 
apparent uncertainty of the line through the 
asymmetrical mouth makes it seem mobile and 
Héléne uncertain of herself. Finally the face is 
topped by the superbly drawn auburn hair which 
Degas had always so much admired. 

Degas covered most of his earlier drawing out- 
side the figure by rubbing blue, ochre, gray and 
white to give a background which seems, in the 
juxtaposition of the hues, related to but not iden- 
tical with the tonality of the shawl and the dress ; 
this sets off the figure convincingly in space. As 
a result, the total impression is one of three- 
dimensional form and a film of color which, in 
its very tenderness, conveys the gentle unhappy 
spirit of Héléne Rouart. 

One problem remains. Why should Degas have 
drawn Héléne Rouart in the same position and 
the same dress two years later? Had he perhaps 
dated the works at some later time and been in- 
accurate about the precise year of one of them? 
The gentle mellowing of Héléne’s face however 
makes it seem likely that two years had passed. 
Perhaps this drawing was part of the campaign 
for the portrait of Héléne with her father — but 
we have no other evidence, except the letter, that 
Degas actually worked upon this portrait. How- 
ever the same year as this drawing, 1886, he did 
paint a portrait of Héléne alone for which he 
made many preliminary studies'* (Fig. 4). The 
Harrison pastel may have been a reminder of his 
earlier attempt to paint his friend’s daughter. 

Apparently Degas, too honest to ignore the 
tensions he had discovered in examining Mme 
Rouart and Héléne (and perhaps even with 
Henri and Héléne later) but too fond of the 
Rouarts and too properly bourgeois to want to 
expose these commonplace weaknesses in his 
friends, finally preferred to paint Héléne in an 
isolation which would not threaten her hand- 
some calm. And the Harrison pastel represents 
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the transition from this unrealized 
double portrait to the imposing paint- 
ing of Héléne alone, surrounded by 
the works of art of her father’s house. 


—JEAN S. BOGGS 
University of California 
Riverside, California 


NOTES 


L. refers to the catalogue raisonné of Degas’ works :n 
P. A. Lemoisne, Degas et son oeuvre, 4 vols. (Paris, 
1947). 

Sale Catalogue refers to Catalogues des tableaux, pastels 
et dessins par Edgar Degas et provenant de son atelier 
dont la vente .. . aura lieu a Paris, Galeries Georges 
Petit, I: May, 6-8, 1918; II: Dec. 11-13, 1918; III: 
April 7-9, 1919; IV: July 2-4, 1919. 

1 Héléne Rouart (L.866), pastel, 0.49, 0.32, signed 
right, dated 1886. (2nd Sale Catalogue: No. 329.) 
Harrison Collection, Los Angeles County Museum, 
acc. no. A.809.35-142. 

*Composition for double portrait of Mme Henri 
Rouart and Héléne, charcoal and pastel, 0.36, 0.25. 
(4th Sale Catalogue: No. 276, b.) Present owner 
unknown. 

3 Mme Henrl Rouart (L.766, bis), pastel, 0.26, 0.30, 
signed lower right, dated 84, collection Mme Louis 
Rouart. 

4A collection of paintings belonging to the present 
members of the Rouart family was circulated through 


the United States and Canada in 1952 and 1953; it 





Fig. 4—Portrait of Mlle Rouart by Degas (1886) 
Gimpel Fils, London 


was called ‘‘Berthe Morisot and Her Circle.” The 
best account of the relationship between Degas and 
the Rouarts is in Paul Valéry, Degas Danse Dessin 
(Paris, 1918). 

* Henri and Héléne Rouart (L.424), c. 1877, Rudolf 
J. Heinemann, New York City. 

6 Henri and Alexis Rouart (L.1176), 1895, Just’n 
Thannhauser, New York City. 

7M and Mme Louis Rouart (L.1438-1444), 1904, 
owners unknown; and Mme Alexis Rouart and her 
Children (L.1450), 1905, Louvre. 

8 Lettres de Degas (Paris, 1945), p. 100. 

9 Tbid., p. 96. 

10 Tbid., p. 84. 

11 Jbid., p. 101 (the letter is not dated, but Marcel 
Guérin, the editor, believed it to be 1884 or 1885). 

12 J. E. Blanche, Propos de Peintre de David A Degas 
(Paris, 1919), p. 284. 

13 Paul Valéry, Degas Danse Dessin (Paris, 1938), 
p. 143. 

14 Héléne Rouart (L.869), 1886, Gimpel Fils, London. 
There are many studies for this including sketches in 
a notebook in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris 


(Carnet D. C. 327 de). 
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ETCHINGS BY SALVATOR ROSA 


The resurgence of interest in the last few years 
in the Neapolitan master of the picturesque, 
Salvator Rosa, points up the fact that his prints 
have been too long disregarded in the apprecia- 
tion of his general work, which in itself has not 
yet been sufficiently studied in our own time, 
since his great favor up through the early 19th 
century. 

Thanks to the generosity of Mr and Mrs 
Lorser Feitelson, twenty-one of Rosas’s etchings! 
have come into the Museum’s possession, four- 
teen of his large historical and mythological 
plates, and seven of his small figure subjects, of 
which he etched over sixty plates. In all, his 
graphic work consists of eighty-nine pieces. 

A study of Rosa’s etchings is important, aside 
from technical and other considerations, because 


of their close connection with his paintings of a 
certain period, which can be more accurately 
dated on the grounds of what is known about 
the prints. 


Rosa (1615-1673) began to etch in 1660, at 
the age of forty-five. He was then living in Rome, 
at the height of his power and fame. Celebrated 
and sought-after for small battle scenes and pic- 
turesque or romantic landscapes, his ambition 
was conversely centered on achieving renown as 
a painter of historical, religious and mythological 
subjects. He himself derided his battle paintings, 
and preferred the figure above all. Among his 
etchings there are only few in which landscape 
and the predominance of trees—one of his most 
characteristic features—are important; the 
majority of his largest plates are dominantly de- 





Fig. 1 (below)—-Etching, ‘‘The Crucifixion of Polycrates” 
Fig. 2 (opposite) —Etching, “The Fall of the Giants” 
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voted to subject. 

The earliest of his etchings 
which we now have in our collec- 
tion, and for which there is docu- 
mentation for dating in his letters,” 
are the Crucifixion of Polycrates 
(B. 10), (Fig. 1), the Attilius Reg- 
ulus (B. 9), the Alexander and 
Diogenes (B. 6), and the Diogenes 
and the Cup (B. 5). The first two 
were done in 1661, the last two in 
1662. By 1665 another of his large 
plates, the Fall of the Giants (B. 
21), (Fig. 2), had been completed, 
and indeed this year marks the 
completion of the majority of 
Rosa’s historical and mythological 
prints.* 

The Crucifixion of Polycrates 
exists twice in paintings, one in the 
Chicago Art Institute (together 
with a companion-piece) , and an- 
other, known only from reproduc- 
tion in an undated auction cata- 
logue of a Hungarian collection, 
sold in Berlin. It is there described 
as an early work of Rosa’s Nea- 
politan period, but whether it is 
actually by Rosa or a copy, it is 
much closer to the etching than 
the painting in Chicago. The ques- 
tion also arises as to whether the 
Hungarian painting is the model 
from which Rosa made the etch- 
ing, or a replica by him or someone 
else after the print. 

In this connection it is interesting to observe 
that Rosa made etchings of some of his composi- 
tions (his largest prints come in this category) 
before painting them, although he sought to con- 
vey the reverse by including pinx. on the prints, 
in order to stimulate prospective buyers into be- 
lieving the paintings were already executed.* 
Thus the Polycrates was designed and etched in 
1661, but may have been executed any time up 
to the end of 1666 when the artist wrote in a 
letter that by then all his subjects, with the 





exception of the Giants and Oedipus, had been 
painted.® 

That Rosa harked back to earlier works for 
the subject of some of his etchings, if not at the 
moment demonstrable in the case of the Poly- 
crates, is borne out in the Diogenes and the Cup, 
in which the central motif derives from his paint- 
ing The Philosophers’ Grove, in the Palazzo Pitti, 
one of the works from his first Florentine period 
after he left Naples in 1635. The etching re- 
peats the central subject of the painting, Diog- 
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enes, who, perceiving a boy drinking from a stream with 
his hand, realizes that his own cup is superfluous. Rosa rep- 
resented the figure of Diogenes in still another etching, the 
subject being that moment when Alexander asks to grant 
the philosopher a wish, and the latter, seated by his barrel 
on the ground, requests only that the conqueror not cast his 
shadow between him and the sun. 

Other subjects from classical history and mythology in 
the group we have received, include Alexander in the Studio 
of Apelles (B. 4), the drawing for which exists in the Gabin- 
etto delle stampe, Rome, Apollo and the Cumaean Sibyl 
(B. 17), Plato and h’s Disciples (B. 3), Ceres and Phylatus 
(B. 19), Jason and the Dragon (B. 18), the Sleeping Hero 
(B. 23), and Glaucis and Scylla (B. 20) ; of religious sub- 
jects, Albert, companion of S. William (B. 2) ; and of al- 


Fig. 3 (below) —-Etching, “The Sleeping Hero” 
Fir. 4 (right)—Etching, ‘Seated Nude Woman” 
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legorical subjects, the so-called Genius of 
Salvator Rosa (B. 25), the composition 
showing the artist dedicating himself to 
liberty and painting. 

As noted before, Rosa disliked working 
in small dimensions, and in 1663 is recorded 
as having refused to furnish a patron a 
small painting. Many of his admirers, how- 
ever, have preferred his smaller works— 
even, in the case of his prints, the series of 
figure studies to the large, ambitious etch- 
ings. But in some of his medium-sized etch- 
ings the artist attained his happiest results, 
as for example in the Glaucis and Scylla, 
the Slee ping Hero (Aeneas? ), (Fig.3), and 
the Jason. In the latter (Fig. 5) the vigor 
of movement and dramatic intensity of ex- 
pression are equal to Rubens ; we have only 
to think of the sketch Hercules Rending the 
Nemean Lion, in our collection. 

But of exceptionally fine quality is the 
Titianesque Seated Nude Woman (B. 85), 
(Fig. 4), one of six female subjects in the 
artist’s graphic oeuvre. In delicacy of line 














and sensitivity of treatment this plate is quite unique for the 
artist, having a softness and tranquillity quite contrastive to 
his characteristic dramatic action. Of equal interest is the 
etching of the Young Man with effigy of Diana of Ephesus 
(B. 72) ), (Fig. 6), for which the drawing also exists in the 
Gabinetto delle stampe, Rome. The long-tressed youth 
towering enigmatically over the figuration of a herm of the 
many-breasted goddess, is filled with sufficient ambiguity to 
suggest many a surrealist interpretation. 

Rosa’s etchings are distinguished by broad, open line and 


hatching, and a great use of horizontal strokes, particularly 
in the representation of the sky. By this simple device of 
regular lines, abruptly terminating upon white without anv 


I''g. 5 (below)—Etching, ‘Jason and the Dragon” 
Fig. 6 (right)—Etching, “Young Man with Effigy 
of Diana of Ephesus” 











gradation, he also denoted shadow. ‘This 
bold, summary technique accords well with 
the artist’s temperament which was dra- 
matic and poetic in the extreme. A con- 
temporary etcher who influenced him con- 
siderably was Pietro Testa (1617-1650) 
who in his early work at least also employed 
a like method of shading by simple, straight 


lines. 


-EBRIA FEINBLATT 


NOTES 


1 Accession numbers A. 5477.56-15 through 35. 

2G. Bottari, Raccolta di lettere, Milan, 1822, 
Vol. I, pp. 448-449. 

% Leandro Ozzola, Vite e opere di Salvator Rosa, 
1908, p. 191. 

4 Racc. di lettere, Vol. 1, p. 463. 

5 Race. di lettere, Vol. II, p. 32. 























PUBLICATIONS, 1953 - 56 


Available at the Museum Bookshop 


MEDIAEVAL AND RENAISSANCE ARMS AND ARMOR 
Loan-exhibition from the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Jan. 15 to Mar. 18, 
1953. Catalogue by Stephen V. Grancsay, with 50 pp. of illustrations . $1.25 


ARTISTS OF LOS ANGELES AND VICINITY 
1954 Annual Exhibition, May 14 to June 27 (32 pp. and freely illustrated) —. 30 


RAOUL DUFY (1877-1953) 
Loan-exhibition, July 14 to Sept. 12, 1954 (4 Pp. and said illustrated, 
6 platesincolor) . . . » x RS 
ART OF THE WEAVER 
Loan-exhibition of textiles, Oct. 8, 1954 to Jan. 2, 1955 (illustrated, 24 pp.) 90 


PAINTINGS BY BERNARD BUFFET 
Loan-exhibition of modern French painting, Dec. 10, 1954 to Jan. 16, 1955 15 


CALIFORNIA PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 
Loan-exhibition from the Robert B. Honeyman Jr. Collection, Dec. 10, 


1954 to Jan. 16, 1955 (freely illustrated, 44 pp.) . . . . . . 75 


PIERRE SICARD 
Loan-exhibition of paintings, Nov. 23, 1955 to Jan. 8, 1956 . . . . . . 75 


STANTON MACDONALD-WRIGHT 
Retrospective exhibition of paintings, Jan. 19 to Feb. 19, 1956 
(26 pp. and freely illustrated) . . .....24.. ~ « 
PRINTS BY LOVIS CORINTH 
Loan-exhibition from the Mr and Mrs Sigbert H. Marcy Collection, 


Mar. 9 to Apr. 8, 1956 (illustrated, 20 pp.) . . . 2... we. 50 
COSTUME DESIGN FOR THE THEATRE 
Loan-exhibition, Mar. 9 to June 3, 1956 (illustrated, 20 pp.) . . . . . 00 


CATALOGUE OF PAINTINGS, I 
“Italian, French & Spanish Paintings, XIV-XVIII Century” (1954) . . 2.50* 


CATALOGUE OF PAINTINGS, II 
“Flemish, German, Dutch & English Paintings, XV-XVIII Century” (1954)  2.50* 


All prices include tax, but add 10¢ per catalogue for mailing 


*The two Paintings catalogues only, add 25¢ for tax and mailing 
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